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WILLIAM H. BEERS has been elected president of. the 
New York Life Insurance Company, vice Morris Franklin, 
deceased, and Dr. Henry Tuck, second vice-president and 
son-in-law of Mr. Beers, has been appointed temporary 
actuary. The regular meeting of the trustees of the com- 
pany will be held the second Wednesday in November, 
when the vice-presidency and actuaryship will be per- 
manently filled. The new president, who was appointed 
actuary of the company twenty-two years ago and later 
vice-president, has long been the practical head of the 
New York Life, and his well-earned promotion requires no 
comment. 





A FORM of assessment insurance that is being pushed 
toa considerable extent in this city is designated as the 
club plan. The foundation stone is the regular assessment 
plan, a mortuary assessment being made on the death of 
amember, but clubs are formed among.them, and they 
“pool their issues” when a claim is paid. For instance 
ten members of about the same age agree to form a club ; 
they have their certificates made out payable, in case of 
death, in equal proportions to a beneficiary named and 
the other members of the club; if a club member dies, 
allthe members of the association are assessed according 
to schedule, but the money realized is divided equally 
between the beneficiary of the deceased and the other 
members of the club. Thus, if the deceased is a member 
ofa club of ten and his certificate, in favor of his widow, 
calls for $10,000, and the assessment made brings in that 
amount, the widow gets $1000 and each of the other club 
members gets a like amount; when a second member 
dies, the first widow will get her pro rata share of the sum 
received from an assessment made to cover his death, and 
soon until the last member of the club has answered the 
death summons. The members at large pay no more than 
they otherwise would, and members of the club are 
assessed for deaths outside the club the same as other 
members. This plan has a little more of the gambling 
element in it than the ordinary assessment scheme, but 
hOmore guarantees for the payment of the face of the 
certificates, nor any additional safeguards to prevent the 
peculations of the officers, directors or others who manip- 
ulate the funds of the companies and make a good thing 
for themselves in doing so. To get in, one must paya 
membership fee, annual dues, medical examiners’ fee and 
‘ssessments as often as the officers choose to make them ; 





a ticket in the Louisiana or Havana lottery costs far less 
and is quite as likely to yield substantial returns as assess- 
ment insurance, by either the “club” or “ straight” 
methods, yet careful financiers do not regard lottery 
tickets as especially valuable securities. 





THERE is a movement on foot in this city having for 
its object the formation of a company to insure live stock. 
Gentlemen familiar with insurance practices are identified 
with the plan, and they propose to organize with a paid- 
up capital of $200,000 or more, and to do business all over 
the country. There is room for such a company; we are 
constantly in receipt of letters inquiring for such insur- 
ance, and there is no doubt but a large business can be 
done by an energetically and honestly managed company. 
The West has two live stock insurance companies, and 
there are also two or three mutuals in various parts of the 
country doing a limited local business. It is not proposed 
by the promoters of the new company referred to to 
insure fancy stock at fancy prices, but simply to indemnify 
owners for their animals to the extent of the average 
value of good, serviceable horses and cattle. We would 
suggest that they consider the advisability of including 
vehicle insurance in their plan; investigation would prob- 
ably convince them that there is more money invested in 
vehicles than in the stock that moves them, and while 
they may be insured against fire, they are not insured 
against the thousand and one accidents to which they are 
exposed. A person insuring his carriage horses in a live 
stock company would naturally desire to insure his car- 
riages and their appurtenances, and a company making a 
specialty of this business would “ supply a long-felt want,” 
and no doubt be successful. English companies doing 
such business have, we believe, proven profitable, and 
there is no reason why they should not do so in this 
country. 





A CORRESPONDENT argues, in another column, in favor 
of schedule ratings, combination of the companies for 
systematic and periodical inspection of risks, compelling 
every insured propertyowner to carry at least ten per cent 
of risks and favoring also proper use of the coinsurance 
clause when deemed expedient. Though only a “humble 
local,” our correspondent says some sensible things which 
might repay perusal. He thinks that the companies could 
spare one-third of existing agencies, with advantage to 
their business, and they would be better served thereby, 
getting better rates, and local boards would be rendered 
stronger, because local rivalry would be mitigated. It is 
suggested that the companies should combine to appoint 
inspectors, who shall each have full charge of his district, 
representing all the companies, and shall inspect all in- 
sured property at least twice in each year. By the refusal 
of the insured to remedy defects discovered, on the recom- 
mendation of the inspector, the companies which he repre- 
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sents would be justified in canceling their policies forth- 
with. Certainly combined inspection tends to save labor 
and to place more power with companies to guard their 
risks. The idea of compelling insurance to the extent of 
fully eighty per cent of risks, and of insisting that the in- 
sured shall carry at least ten per cent of the hazard, must 
of course be guided by particular circumstances, for it has 
been proved in practice that fire underwriting cannot be 
governed by cast-iron rules; but the recommendations 
made and the lines drawn by our correspondent appear to 
be suggested by good judgment. 





VARIOUS fire insurance companies and fire insurance 
associations of different shades have been formally organ- 
ized in New Hampshire, but we do not hear that they 
have done any appreciable service thus far in allaying the un- 
easiness of propertyowners needing insurance. A dispatch 
before us says that “the Indian Head Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company has completed its organization, electing 
officers,” and that “an adjourned meeting of the guaran- 
tors of the Capitol Fire Association of Nashua, organized 
under a charter, was held, when a committee of three was 
appointed to prepare a list of associate guarantors and a 
committee to solicit subscriptions for stock.” For the 
past two months similar dispatches have been sent out 
from New Hampshire, day after day, describing the birth 
struggles of particular organizations, designed to take the 
risks vacated by the stock companies that have withdrawn 
from the State on account of bad legislation. Indeed, we 
have grown weary of recording the throes of various 
much-talked-of fledglings that have been incubating to 
take the place of the retired companies. From the expe- 
rience of the several organizers of many of these pro- 
posed companies, the idea is suggested that New Hamp- 
shire is a poor State in which to start new insurance 
companies, and, perhaps, if these gentlemen should come 
to New York they might meet with better success in get- 
ting the necessary capital to start their ventures. New 
Hampshire capitalists should not be expected just at the 
present time to be willing to put up money to give insur- 
ance to other persons. What they most desire is insur- 
ance protection for themselves. The ambitious company 
organizers in the mountain State are discovering, by the 
wisdom of experience, that it is not an easy task to engin- 
eer insurance companies into active existence, at will. 





ACCORDING to The Review of London, there is a very 
great difference of opinion existing between the Corpor- 
ation of the City of London and the Metropolitan Board 
of Works as to the adequacy and efficiency of the fire 
brigade to perform the work it is called upon todo. The 
Corporation has frequently asked to have additional appa- 
ratus provided, but the Board has always found some rea- 
son for not complying with the request, It appears that 
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the Board is determined that the fire insurance companies 
shall bear a greater portion of the expense of maintaining 
the brigade than they now do, and to enforce this point, 
is not unwilling to cripple the fire service and leave the 
property of citizens exposed to the flames. In short, the 
Metropolitan Board is held up in the light of an obstruc. 
tionist, ready to sacrifice anything and everybody in order 
to create a sentiment to the effect that fire insurance com. 
panies should pay for the city’s fire protection. The Cor. 
poration, it seems, has been providing itself with fire 
extinguishing apparatus, and among other things has 
erected a large number of hydrants and stand-pipes to 
protect its property. Of 696 fires that have occurred in 
six years within the jurisdiction of the Corporation, 305 
were put out by these stand-pipes without assistance from 
the regular brigade. The Review maintains that the 
brigade is not so well equipped or so well handled as it 
should be, and lays the blame entirely upon the Board of 
Works. Among other statements is the following: “ It is 
computed that fifty per cent of the fires which occur in the 
metropolis are the result of fraud or malice.” Those who 
do not believe that incendiary fires play an important part 
in making up the total of fire losses, will be surprised at 
this declaration; nevertheless it agrees with the state. 
ments made by underwriters who claim to have madea 
careful study of the causes of fire in Europe. 





WHILE we print with pleasure the letters written by 
Edward Atkinson condemning the valued policy law 
adopted in New Hampshire, we fail to find in them any 
explanation of his proposition to violate another law of 
that State by insuring property in his companies that are 
not authorized to do business in that State. The law of 
New Hampshire prohibits any company that has not com- 
plied with the laws of the State from insuring property 
located within its borders, yet Mr. Atkinson says to Mr. 
Cheney that if he will put his factories in an insurable 
condition and come to Boston to make the contract, he 
will give him insurance in the mill mutuals. That is to 
say, Mr. Atkinson is willing to enter into a contract with 
a citizen of New Hampshire that the law of that State 
declares to be unlawful, and one which the New Hamp- 
shire courts are debarred from enforcing. The mill 
mutuals, represented by Mr. Atkinson, are doing an 
underground business in New York State and in various 
other States in direct violation of laws similar to that of 


New Hampshire ; various stock companies are also doing: 


the same ‘kind of business, and some of the insurance 
officials are now seeking to punish them for such unlawful 
transactions. The companies claim that a State has no 
jurisdiction over contracts made outside its borders, even 
though the subject matter of the contract is within its 
jurisdiction. The whole controversy regarding under- 
ground insurance turns upon this point, and the right of 
an individual to buy his indemnity where he pleases 
Superintendent McCall is in possession of abundance of 
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evidence to prove the transactions of the mill mutuals, 
and of some of the stock companies, in this State, and if 
the subject can be pressed to a judicial determination it 
will tend to clear the underwriting atmosphere very con- 
siderably. The companies represented by Mr. Atkinson 
would serve excellently to make examples of, and we pre- 
gume he will be nothing loth to make a test case. Will 
not Superintendent McCall give him an early opportunity 
to demonstrate whether he is a conspicuous violator and 
defier of State laws, or is simply doing business in con- 
formity to his constitutional and corporate rights? 





THE discussion of technical topics at the meeting of the 
Insurance Journalists’ Association in Baltimore, last week, 
was mainly confined to the question: “ Ought this asso- 
ciation to advocate the limitation of the commission paid 
on new business in life insurance to the loading of the net 
premium for the first policy year, with large deductions 
therefrom for renewals?’ Several members, recognized 
as well versed in the theory of life insurance, maintained 
that companies could not exceed this amount in payment 
of commissions without prejudice to persistent policy- 
holders and danger to the companies. This is an instance, 
however, where theory and practice are at variance, for it 
is a well-known fact that the companies do, and have for 
many years, paid far more for new business than is com- 
prised in the loading of the net premium. The question 
as to what is a proper limit of compensation to agents has, 
in practice, but little relation to the amount actually paid. 
In both life and fire insurance the subject of commissions 
to agents is a vexed one; as competition for business has 
increased, the companies have shown a willingness to re- 
ward those who would bring it to them; indeed, success- 
ful agents have been able to name their own terms almost, 
and if not satisfied with one company, have been made to 
feel that another was anxious to secure their services. 
But the same is true in almost any other business; the 
successful salesman always commands a good price, and 
his services are in demand among competitors in -his line 
of business. In commercial life, men who control busi- 
ness can always obtain high rates of compensation, and 
the life agents, who are accused of exacting too much 
from the companies, show a capacity that would receive 
quite as full recognition had their ability and energy been 
bestowed in other channels. A merchant, however, will 


_ Scarcely permit his most successful salesman to sell goods 


at less than actual cost, but if he can make even a slight 
profit on his work, the more he sells the better for the 
employer and the employee. We once heard a merchant 
say to a salesman who was working on commission: “I 
had rather pay you $10,000 a year than $1000.” Of course 
he would, if the man made even a perceptible profit on 
each dollars’ worth of goods he sold, but if there was a 
shadow of a shade of loss, the less he sold the better for 
his employer. In considering this question of commis- 


sions to be paid for new business, company managers are. 





not required to regard each contract entered into as a 
separate transaction, but having ascertained the amount 
of profit to be derived from an aggregated amount of new 
business, they are able to determine how much they can 
afford to pay for such business and for additions thereto. 
There are many things that go to make up the profit as 
well as the cost of new business to a company, and re- 
garding some of these the agent has no voice, interest or 
influence. Therefore, while it may be theoretically wrong 
to pay in excess of a certain amount for commissions on a 
single transaction, it may be entirely practicable to pay 
more on an aggregate of business that is subject to con- 
ditions that do not apply to a single transaction. Experi 
ence would seem to be a good guide in this matter, and it 
is a fact well known that the existing companies are pay- 
ing more for new business now than they did several years 
ago; and it is also a fact that they were never stronger 
financially than they now are, never stood higher in the 
estimation of the public, and were scarcely ever moré 
prosperous. In fire insurance, it has been predicted for 
years that high commissions to agents would swanip the 
companies, yet the rates paid now are higher than evef, 
and the companies seem satisfied with the situation; at 
least, they recently rejected a proposition to reduce com- 
missions and make them uniform. The expense of con- 
ducting the business of insurance of any kind is unques- 
tionably greater than it should be, but the unnecessary 
part of it is not by any means all embraced in the 
amounts paid to agents. 





THE commission that is engaged in the examination of 
the'different plans proposed for putting all electrical wires 
under ground, is giving the time and care to the investi- 
gation that the importance of the subject demands. It is 
not merely the question of the cost of burying the wires 
that is involved, but the public convenience is the greater 
consideration. The companies owning the wires have 
long been seeking some plan whereby they could put their 
wires under ground, but no system has yet been discovered 
that has not some serious objection to it, which would in a 
short time possibly destroy the serviceability of the wires. 
It would be a public calamity if we were to be deprved of 
the use of the telegraph, telephone and electric light for 
even a brief period. These have become so essential in 
conducting the business of the country that to be deprived 
of them fora single day would involve millions of dollars in 
losses. It is true that in Chicago and some other cities, 
the experiments made with underground wires have been 
so far successful as to demonstrate that some plan will 
eventually be hit upon that will be successful on a large 
scale, but it is better to take time to secure the system 
that will meet all requirements than to adopt an inade- 
quate one that will have to be supplanted-in a few years 
by something better. It is not the first cost of burying 
the wires that stands in the way, although that will amount 
to an immense sum, but it is the matter of tearing up the 
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streets, repaving them and laying down a conduit that will 
be accessible at all times for the purpose of repairing or 
changing the wires; it is also a question as to how far 
authority can be obtained for tunneling the streets already 
honey-combed with subcellars, sewers, etc. The commis- 
sion has already examined over 100 plans for putting the 
wires under ground, but is not yet satisfied as to the prac. 
ticability of any one. The members will visit Philadel- 
phia, Chicago and some other cities that have been experi- 
menting in this direction, and hope eventually to solve 
the difficulty. The problem presented is a most compli- 
cated one, and one in which the public is even more in- 
terested than the corporations that will have to incur the 
expense, for if the wires are properly laid at first, the cost 
of laying them will soon be saved to the companies in the 
item of repairs. Some impatience is manifested at the 
deliberation shown by the commission, but the questions 
and interests involved demand deliberation, and the mem- 
bers should turn a deaf ear to newspaper clamor on the 
subject. 





WE printed in our issue of last week a letter written by 
Edward Atkinson to ex-Governor Cheney of New Hamp- 
shire, who is a large millowner, relative to the insurance 
situation in that State since the passage of the valued 
policy law and the retirement of the insurance companies 
in consequence. We give in other columns another letter 
written by Mr. Atkinson supplementary to his first one, 
containing the discussion of the relations that should ex- 
ist between propertyowners and insurance companies. 
The writer in this correspondence, as upon all occasions, 
proves himself an able champion of the mill mutual insur- 
ance companies, but concedes the impracticability of 
mutual companies supplying the demand for insurance. 
He admits that twenty-five per cent of the indemnity re- 
quired by propertyowners must be furnished by stock 
companies. The reason for this is that to be successful, 
the mutual companies can only insure risks that are akin 
to each other in respect to fire hazards, that are isolated 
to a great extent, and that can be protected by the 
methods of fire prevention insisted upon by such compa- 
nies. General business property must be insured by stock 
companies, and they, to be successful, must “charge for 
the risk as they find it.” Without reviewing Mr. Atkin- 
son’s letter at length, we desire to point to that portion 
of it wherein he coincides with the position taken by THE 
SPECTATOR, which is that the public does not require 
special legislation or restrictions relative to insurance, and 
that the attempt by the State to supervise insurance tends 
to disarm individual judgment. He would have property- 
owners to be their own judges as to the solvency or finan- 
cial standing of competing insurance companies, simply 
requiring all such to publish full and accurate statements 
of their condition and standing at stated intervals. Under 
the present system, the State substantially indorses every 
company that can, by hook or by crook, submit an annual 
statement that is in any way tolerable, whereby a com- 














pany that is weak financially and addicted to the worst of 
practices is placed before the public on substantially the 
same footing as those having abundance of assets and 
whose practices are such as to entitle them to unlimited 
confidence. Do away with supervision entirely and let each 
company come before the public on the strength of its 
actual merits, and propertyowners will then rely upon their 
own powers of discrimination and be better served and 
better satisfied. For a supervisory bureau in each State, 
we would like to see substituted an insurance statistical de. 
partment, empowered to exact from every company a 
sworn exhibit once a year of its business and financial 
standing, and to publish so much of these as is necessary 
to inform the public as to the ability of the companies to 
fulfill their obligations. Propertyowners are abundantly 
able to look out for themselves in making contracts of 
every kind, provided they have the facts before them, 
and the interference of the State with insurance com- 
panies should end when it has made those facts public, 
In all other respects, as regards taxation, etc., insurance 
companies should be placed on the same footing as other 
corporations. There is no valid reason why fire under- 
writing should be hedged about by special restrictions, 
any more than any other legitimate business, and the 
sooner State legislatures abandon the role of wet nurses 
to propertyowners in this matter the better it will be for 
the public. 





SOME of the New Hampshire papers assume to believe 
that the insurance companies that recently withdrew from 
that State will soon be doing business there again, either 
openly or surreptitiously. They argue that the half dozen 
or so small mutual companies that exist, or are under- 
going the process of incubation, will take so much of the 
business formerly carried by the stock companies, that 
these latter will become alarmed and attempt to recover 
their business by backdoor methods. We think the citi- 
zens of New Hampshire will be disappointed if they enter- 
tain this idea. We confess that we were at first skeptical 
about the companies ceasing to do business in the State, 
for the reason that they had not withdrawn from other 
States where the’ valued policy law had been enacted; 
but there comes a time when forbearance under oppres- 
sions ceases to be a virtue, and that point was reached 
when New Hampshire passed the law in the face of the 
disastrous results it had wrought elsewhere and against 
the protest of the companies. Having submitted to the 
law in Ohio and Wisconsin as an experiment, the com- 
panies found they could not endure its operation, and so 
simply laid down their New Hampshire business when 
the legislature repeated the Ohio and Wisconsin injustice. 
While this business had. never been especially profitable 
to them, it nevertheless involved something of a sacrifice 
to relinquish all the facilities they had acquired in that 
State in the hope that the future might compensate them 
for an unprofitable experience in the past; but having 
made the sacrifice, they will be very apt to stand by their 
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action. It would not pay them to incur the expense of 
re-establishing their agencies to do business under the old 
conditions, and much less under the additional burden of 
the valued policy law. At present there is not one re- 
sponsible company not chartered by New Hampshire doing 
business in that State, nor will they do it while the obnox- 
ious law remains in force; furthermore, we predict that if 
the law is repealed at any time and the companies return, 
propertyowners will not get their indemnity for fire losses 
on as easy terms thereafter as they have heretofore. The 
companies are getting tired of doing business for the mere 
sake of doing it, and of making donations to the public to 
encourage the swelling of fire losses. The present tend- 
ency in fire underwriting is in the direction of obtaining 
better prices for the indemnity furnished and requiring 
the public to assume the responsibility for the many mil- 
lions of dollars wasted by fire every year. When current 
business fails to pay current losses and expenses it is time 
to revolutionize practices. The propertyowners of New 
Hampshire are getting a taste of fire underwriting experi- 
ence, and begin to appreciate how good it feels to assume 
responsibility for fire hazards. After a few months of this 
anxiety they will probably be willing to let the companies 
resume business on an equitable basis, and be more will- 
ing to pay adequate rates to the companies consenting to 
insure their property. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


ENGLISH INSURANCE NOTES. 


Resistance to Fraudulent Fire Claims—Important Stand of Prominent English 
Companies—The Oak Fire Office Scandal; the Facts to be Probed—A Warn- 
ing for American Insurance Men—The Value of the Automatic Sprinkler; of 
the Water Pressure a Condition Necessary to Safety—English Fusible Plugs 
Prior to the Issue of the American Patents, 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


The best English offices are doing good service to insurance all the 
world over in the stand they are taking against fraudulently increased 
claims, It is now the regular thing to put in claims for the full amount 
insured, even where the losses do not amount to half the sum. The 
pretense is, the companies cut down so unmercifully that if only the 
actual loss is claimed the insurer would be out fifty per cent. Yet, when- 
ever subsequent investigation has elicited the facts, it has been found that 
the payment of such excess in the few cases where the companies have 
Submitted to the extortion has invariably been pocketed by the insurer. 
The Sun Office once had a clear case, it will be remembered, against a man 
who put in a claim beyond his loss. The company assessed the actual 
loss on a most liberal basis, and offered settlement, but the man insisted 
on the full amount, to which he was not entitled. He had made up his 
mind to blackmail the company, trusting*to the repugnance of the re- 
Spectable concerns to stand an action for recovery under a policy. But 
in this case the minds of the directors were made up, and they invited 
legal proceedings, the end of it being that the culprit was sent to prison 
for two years. Although the Sun was sustained, its business did unques- 
tionably suffer from the courageous manner in which it had championed 
a principle based on justice and morality, and few companies cared to 
follow its footsteps, except in rare cases of extreme fraud. Recently, 
however, so many offices have been pinched by heavy losses and watered 
claims that legal proceedings are frequent. One of the most prominent 
of these cases is worth preserying, An insurer in the Royal, covered for 





$2250, had a fire, lost part of his stock and put in a claim for nearly double 
the value of the stuff actually destroyed. In the end, the case came be- 
fore the Master of the Rolls on apppeal. His lordship laid the evident 
fraudulent attempt bare, showing that the very fact confessed that the 
claimant sought more than he was entitled to, and would receive it if he 
could get it, was nothing more or less in law, in conscience, in morality, 
and by all business rules, than a pure and unadulterated fraud, as much 
as any other attempt by a person to steal from another man. An attempt 
to break into a house to commit a burglary is no worse than an attempt 
to obtain money and property of others under a claim for losses which 
never took place. The example set by the Royal is being extensively 
followed, and resistance to fraudulent claims as general as weak submis- 
sion heretofore. 

The Oak Fire Office scandal, which has attracted such general attention 
in the insurance world, is to be probed to the bottom. The officials and 
legal representatives of the company still insist that the concern is ona 
sound financial footing. Any statement printed to the prejudice of the 
concern, not already public property as a part of the court proceedings, is 
therefore actionable under the severe libel laws of this country. Hence, 
criticism is silent, Without fear of the law, however, I may point out for 


the benefit of American insurance men that the case illustrates the ease 


with which ventures may be floated on this side for business on your side, 
to trade on the solid repute of English offices already established in the 
United States. Under the limited liability companies’ act, it is required, 
for the protection of creditors, that a faithful register of shareholders, open 
to public inspection, shall be kept, exhibiting the names and addresses of 
all persons holding shares, the amount paid in by each on such shares 
and the sum for which they respectively remain liable. Failure to keep 
this register renders the company liable to a penalty of £5 per day during 
the omission. In the case of the Oak Company it was shown that the 
entire board of directors between them had taken up only twenty-one 
shares of £5 each, representing a capital of just £105, say $500. The 
whole amount received by the company since its formation in February, 
1884, until October was £2100, and at the expiration of the first year the 
total premium income amounted to the modest total of £156, say $750. 
The entire revenue had been paid away for office expenses, and there was 
nothing to show for it but the charges against the capital account, various 
debts to branch managers, policy risks and so forth. No information 
was obtainable as to the company’s standing beyond the bare facts and 
figures extracted from the register and published statements required by 
law as above. The managers of reputable offices are determined to have 
future attempts to float unsound concerns thoroughly inquired into and 
exposed, 

We are experiencing quite a refreshing controversy on the automatic 
sprinkler question. Professor Thompson of the Finsbury Technical Col- 
lege thinks he is an authority on the subject. He declares the great 
Corkenwell fire would never have taken place had the room in which the 
flames started been supplied with the sprinklers ; and that automatics, 


though fitted to hundreds of mills and warehouses, have never been 


known to fail in their duty. M. Heaphy of the Phoenix Fire, as a prac- 
tical man, without in the slightest degree impugning the value of the 
sprinklers, points out that to get a sprinkler to work there must be a 
water supply, and it is the want of water at the critical moment which 
renders sprinklers so often absolutely worthless in this great city of Lon- 
don, The first requisite then for fire extinguishing purposes is a constant 
and sufficient pressure of water. Given the water, there’s a chance for 
sprinklers.. But automatics, as we know them on this side, are not per- 
fection, even with a full head of water always waiting to deluge the kind- 
ling conflagration. Every insurance man knows that a temperature of 
150 degress at the ceiling, the point at which the sprinklers act, is not 
unfrequent where heat and artificial light are used. Hence, sprinklers 
working at 150 degrees are valueless, and specially constructed auto- 
matics are required, The right kind of implements to meet extreme 
cases has yet to be invented. The controversy will bear good fruit in 
advertising the use of sprinklers and setting the wits of patentees to work 
to produce an article suitable for all sorts of varying conditions. By the 
bye, it seems to be assumed that sprinklers were unknown here before 
the issue of American patents. It may interest insurance men on the 
western side of the briny to know that nearly twenty years ago we had a 
fusible play sprinkler over here. A smart young inspector of one of the 
boiler insurance companies introduced it in 1865. The fusible plug for 
boilers, first brought to my attention by the same inspection, and which | 
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adopted and had widely used with most satisfactory results, seems to 

have suggested the application of a modified form of the same principle 

for the prevention of fires, The patent for these English automatics was 

taken out by a Manchester man, if I remember right, and the goods were 

on sale before any American patent had been thought of, D. E. W. 
Lonpon, ENG., October 24. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 





A LOCAL SUGGESTS REMEDIES FOR EXISTING EVILS. 
(To THE EpDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


Will you let an humble local agent have a few words to say upon a 
subject which has filled the insurance journals for several years back, 
“« How to lessen the evils of the fire insurance business?’ The said local, 
in presenting a few hints to managers, is fully aware that the field of view 
of the managers is so much more extended than his own, that he may be put 
down with the remark, ‘‘ Your experience and point of ‘view are too lim- 
ited to make your opinions of any value to us,” 

In extenuation of his temerity he can only offer the remark that he has 
had some experience as a ‘“‘ local” and otherwise, and has given the sug- 
gestions he makes considerable thought. For convenience sake the 
suggestions will be numbered and are: 

1. Do not make so many agencies. 

2. Appoint reliable men, and let them see by your actions that you 
think them so. 

3. Have every risk inspected by your agents before it is put upon the 
books. 

4. All ratings should be made by well adapted schedules. 

5. Let the companies combine for periodical and systematic inspection 
of all insured property, 

6. Compel the insured to carry a fair amount of insurance, and also 
make him interested in the care of the risk by sharing every loss that may 
occur, 

The local thinks that all will admit that there are too many agencies in 
every town in the land. Many that should have but one agent have 
three, four or halfa dozen. Result: low rates; bad forms; neglected 
risks; in one word, excessive competition. Boards and tariff associa- 
ciations do not remedy this; they better the rates, only that and nothing 
more. In our“ city of brotherly love” we could spare one-third of our 
agencies with immense advantage to the companies, The companies 
would be better served, get better rates, have their business more thor- 
oughly looked after in every way, and the Tariff Association would be 
infinitely stronger. With the present arrangement, dividing the compa- 
nies among so many agencies, few agents are strong enough to be 
really the representatives of their companies, but must dip into brokerage, 
and then who do they represent? Managers, consolidate your agencies, 

When you seek an agent, remember that by his signature he will bind 
you to contracts involving thousands or possibly millions of dollars, 
Investigate him thoroughly ; if he is not reliable do not appoint him ; if he 
is reliable and you do appoint him, give him your confidence ; let him see 
by your actions that you trust him, and he will serve you faithfully. Do 
not, as did a manager at a recent meeting of the Western Union, wish for 
the good old time when every policy was written at the company’s prin- 
cipal office. What would become of that manager if his company would 
adopt his thought and write all its policies in England? Managers 
should insist upon their representatives in local boards having every risk 
rated by schedule that can be so rated—nine-tenths of them can. It is 
the only way of arriving at a just rate as between different risks, anda 
way that appeals to the common sense of the assured, who, in nearly 
every case, will at once set about remedying defects and producing better 
risks for the companies, We can get better results out of a good risk at 
a low rate than a poorer one at a high rate. 

Now as to special agents and inspectors. It seems to the writer that 
specials should be continued with all their present duties, except that of 
inspection, and the companies will then be able to get along with fewer 
of them. The companies should combine and appoint inspectors, each 
to have a district, and he to represent all the companies that do business 
therein. Make his district compact, so that he can inspect each insured 
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property at least twice in each year. Do not get any cheap men, If th 
inspector finds a risk defective, let him demand immediate lnipuceiens . 
and also at once notify every company. If the defect is not remedied let 
every company go off the risk and stay off until the im provement is eas 
Such a course would at once illustrate the power of combined inspection, 
and every other request for improvement in that town would be promptl : 
complied with. The old system of company inspection has given the 
assured great advantage, for his policy being canceled, he could imme. 
diately get another in some other company equally as good, if not better. 

As to the insured, managers should compel every policyholder to carry 
a fair amount of insurance. They have the power and ought to enforce 
it. It would, of course, be unfair and impossible to put all cases upon 
the same footing, but the Tariff Association, if the proper suggestion be 
made to its members, would soon formulate a moderate scheme that 
would be flexible enough to cover all cases, Companies should insist 
that every rate is based on at least eighty per cent of insurance or coin. 
surance to that amount. If the party whose property is to be covered 
proposes to carry a less amount, advance his rate by increasing it at the 
rate of one per cent for each one per cent decrease in amount carried, In 
no case allow him less than fifty per cent insurance, and always insert the 
total amount to be carried in the policies, with the condition that the 
assured shall be a coinsurer for any deficiency that may appear at the 
time of loss, If it is thought desirable to allow the assured to carry over 
eighty per cent insurance, reduce his rate one per cent for each additional 
one per cent insurance that may be granted him. Lastly, make it a con. 
dition of every policy that when the loss is ascertained, ninety per cent 
of it shall be the extreme liability of the compinies, and the other ten per 
cent shall be the loss of the assured) Summing up what has been sug- 
gested, there should be fewer agencies, thereby more reliable agents; 
inspection should be by agents ; there should be proper schedule rating ; 
frequent combined inspections ; a fair amount of insurance should be 
given, and proper use made of the coinsurance clause. 

PHILADELPHIA, October 31. A Loca AGENT. 
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The New Hampshire Law and the Mill Mutuals. 


Tue following letter, addressed by Edward Atkinson to ex-Governor P, 
C. Cheney, explains itself. Whatever Mr. Atkinson writes on the sub- 
ject of insurance is always of interest to fire underwriters : 


Hon. P. C. CHENEY: BosTON, October 21, 1885, 

DEAR S1r—I am induced to write you another letter owing to a slight miscon- 
struction which has been put upon my last in some pl ices. 

In my endeavor to bring into conspicuous notice the true nature of the contract 
of insurance as being a mutual compact, whether under the title of a stock insur- 
ance company or a strictly mutual company, I have been held, so to speak, to 
‘blow the trumpet "’ of the mutual companies. 

Now the factory mutuals need no trumpet. ‘‘ Good wine needs no bush.” They 
give contracts of indemnity on a comparatively very small number of risks, and as 
yet on a very limited number of classes of risks, at actual cost; hence itis not in- 
cumbent upon them to seek for business; the business comes to or seeks them, 
andit isin this way that they are enabled to conduct their work at such a very 
small cost of expense. Their risks now constitute only one twenty-fifth part of the 
fire insurance of the country, and their work is rather that of the missionary than of 
the propagandist. 

Insurance upon the stock plan, so called, is even more necessary to the commu- 
nity, and stock insurance companies must in the nature of things always carry 4 
larger portion of the risks of loss by fire. 

But it is necessary that the assured should fully comprehend the nature of the 
contract and the system of mutual: co-operation in which they engage, when by ac 
cepting the policy of a stock insurance company they become members thereof in as 
true a sense as if they joined a mutual company. This exact comprehension is 
necessary in order that some of the evils which have come into the conduct of stock 
insurance may be remedied, and by such processes of remedy at least one-third, and 
possibly one-half, of the present excessive cost of conducting the business may be 
abated. This can only be brought about by intelligent discrimination on the part 
of the assured in the selection of the stock insurance companies whose policies they 
accept. 

In my judgment the sys‘em of State supervision of fire insurance which has lately 
obtained hasled to a guasi guarantee of weak insurance companies on the part of 
the seyeral States, and has tended to invite 4 malignant competition on the part of 
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incompetent underwriters—betting through agents that bad risks will not burn. It 
js mainly the irresponsible companies, which, when subjected to a loss, attempt to 
avoid payment by tricks, traps and technicalities, thereby exasperating the assured 


for righteous cause. 
There are several apparently paradoxical propositions which can be sustained in 


this matter. 

Facility in obtaining an apparently cheap contract of indemnity under the name 
ofa policy of insurance is a prime cause of heavy loss by fire, because it leads to 
carelessness in construction and occupancy. 

This facility has been promoted by a system of State supervision under a falla- 
cious standard, whereby weak insurance companies have been enabled to transact 
business under incompetent officers and agents, 

When the State shall leave the responsibility of passing upon the solvency of the 
underwriters where it belongs, 2. ¢., with the assured, the remedy will be found, and 
in this as in many other directions it will be by the repeal and not by the enactment 
of meddlesome statutes. 

It has been alleged that some insurance companies have abused the trust placed 
in them by the people of New Hampshire. There are, however, a sufficient num- 
ber of admirably conducted stock insurance companies to cover all the property in 
your State which is fit to be insured, either organized in the United States or repre- 
sented in the United States, whose business is extended judiciously under intelli- 
gent supervision over so wide an area, and covering so many kinds of property as 
to make their contracts proof even against such great conflagrations as those of 
Boston and Chicago, and with whom there need never be any reasonable cause of 
dispute or litigation. If they should judiciously decide to transact business on New 
Hampshire risks in Boston or elsewhere—outside of New Hampshire—the present 
dead-lock would be broken. In the very magnitude of their business they find 
the opportunity to reduce the ratio of their expenses, even when subjected to a 
heavy and useless additional charge by the competition of weak companies who 
could never obtain a standing anywhere except by passing the insufficient standard 
of solvency which is customarily applied under State supervision, and by which even 
prudent men are sometimes misled. 

The profession of underwriting may be made a most useful one, and while a 
moderate portion of the work may be brought within the scope of the mutual sys- 
tem, there is yet room and need for both systems and for the most hearty co-opera- 
tion of the representatives of both methods. 

Stock companies, or companies with a guarantee fund in cash—both free from 
assessment—must continue to cover the greater proportion by far of the miscella- 
neous hazards in all States. Perhaps they may find it nesessary or expedient to 
adopt the mutual plans, so far as practicable, for the prevention of fire, in order to 
perfect their functions ; in which direction a good beginning has lately been made, 

The great majority of fire losses are honorably and promptly settled by responsi- 
ble stock underwriters, against whom no charge of avoiding or delaying payment 
without reasonable cause can possibly be maintained. 

Many, if not most, of the difficulties which have occurred in settlements have 
arisen either from the fault of the assured or from their own errors as to what they 
were entitled to, which errors would not have occurred had they ever read their 
own policies. I doubt if one policy in five hundred issued is ever read by the as- 
sured, probably not one in five thousand, and I know of no form of contract under 
which both parties bind themselves to mutual obligations in respect to which the 
party of the second part is customarily so apt to be wholly uninformed. In what 
other direction does any man enter into a contract binding himself to specific con- 
ditions and obligations without reading it or comprehending it ? 

erefore may it not be desirable to bring about such changes in legislation as 
will put the responsiblity in this matter where it belongs? Can the assured be re- 
lieved from such a duty by any statute ? 

I do not wish to be understood as condemning utterly all State supervision of the 
contract of insurance. I consider it a necessity in respect to the complex work of 
life insurance companies; a yet greater necessity in respect to what are called 
assessment insurance companies ; and I believe it to be expedient in respect to fire 
insurance companies, but only within certain limits. 

My view of the matter is, that no attempt should be made by a State official to 
determine or even set up a standard of solvency of a fire insurance company ; for 
the reason that a company may, at a given time, make a showing of abundant 
assets to meet all its liabilities, and yet be so recklessly mismanaged as to be in an 
utterly unsafe condition. 

. I fully believe in an enforced publicity of accounts in respect to public corpora- 
tions, and I think chan ges could readily be made in the statutes of the several States, 
to the end that the accounts of all insurance companies should be published in such 
4 Way as to call attention to the principal source of weakness ; to wit, an excessive 
Tatio of expense in proportion to the premiums earned. 

. Why should not insurance companies be subjected to the obligation to publish 
in the public press a statement of their affairs in such a form as to bring their weak 
places into conspicuous notice, in the same way that the national banks are called 
‘pon, without notice, to make such a publication ? 

All well conducted companies would be eager to make such publication in order 
to prove their strength and economy ; the present absurdly excessive tax on pre- 
miums could be reduced to a sum sufficient to cover only the necessary cost of State 
Supervision and publication; the rest might well be abated, as it is now a penalty 
® prudence, since all taxes come out of the premjums paid by the assyred, 












I have said that there is a wider field, and must always be, for stock insurance 
than for the application of the factory mutual principle. 

The factory mutual principle may be rightly applied to various branches of indus- 
try in which the works are owned and operated by the same individual or by the 
same corporations, or, if the two parties, owners of building and managers of the 
work done therein, are separate, both may be insured under the mutual principle, 
because both can then be subjected to the same supervision and to the same condi- 
tions of inspection which lie at the bottom ofthe whole method. 

The risks pertaining to such special branches of industry are also apt to be widely 
scattered, and therefore suitable for combinatiun ; or else if there are many factories 
on the same canal which might under certain contingencies be subject to a common 
danger, the safeguards against loss may be doubled or trebled; as they have been 
in our principal factory cities, to the end that the losses have been less in the great 
factory cities than they have been in isolated or separate country mills. 

Such establishments can also rightly incur the obligation to meet a possible 
assessment with little or no fear that any necessity will ever occur for its enforce- 
ment; but when we come to the innumerable risks of cities—to the question of how 
to insure buildings which are occupied by many tenants, and to the danger of the 
proximity of hazards which are not under suitable control—a vastly more complex 
problem is presented which must be subject to many chances which cannot be 
eliminated, and therefore such risks are unsuitable for the application of the strictly 
mutual principle, because prudent men would not incur a liability to assessment to 
meet losses which could not be prevented by their own care. 

The strictly mutual contract, with its liability to possible assessment, even though 
this liability be very remote, is only suitable where nearly all the elements of chance 
can be eliminated by most careful provision, and there is now grave danger that 
the mutual name will be discredited by a disregard of the very elements on which 
success is only possible. Reckless underwriting is as sure to come to grief when 
screened under the mere name of mutual as it is when backed by a stock capital. 

The true method of mutuality in respect to risk on which no obligation to an 
assessment can be incurred is in a participation of the profits of the underwriting, 
represented by scrip or otherwise, and this mode requires the firmest control, the 
best judgment and the strongest will that can be found. Witness the Atlantic 
Mutual Marine Insurance Company of New York in its administration of a busi- 
ness in which chance must come in at every point. 

The hazard in these risks may be vastly diminished by the proper supervision in 
respect to construction and by frequent inspections. Yet this supervision and in- 
spection can only be enforced when it becomes necessary or expedient for the 
owner or occupant of the premises to seek the insurance company and to ask the 
privilege of being insured, on good grounds, in piace of the insurance company 
seeking him and competing for the privilege of insuring him, however bad the con- 
ditions of his property may be. 

Whenever a true comprehension is had, and a right discrimination is exerted on 
the part of the assured, the cost of stock insurance will be diminished by a reduc- 
tion of the charge; or even though the rate of premium may be maintained or in- 
creased, provided the assured be made to participate in the profits of the under- 
writer in the simple methods which are now open to every underwriter to adopt. 

It will be apparent that in place of statutes, like the recent act of the State of 
New Hampshire, forbidding prudent underwriters of other States to transact any 
business in that State, their true course must then be the very reverse ; namely, to 
invite all prudent underwriters to come into the State--to give publicity to their 
standing—to relieve them from unnecessary taxation, and thus to enable the citi- 
zens of New Hampshire to enter into contracts of indemnity with the largest num- 
ber of persons over the widest area. When this is accomplished there will be no . 
possible competition between the factory mutual companies and the stock insurance 
companies ; they will co-operate together, each in their own field, in their endeavor 
to prevent loss and to reduce the enormous fire tax of the country, which is now the 
most useless and onerous single tax to which the people of the United States are 
subjected. . 

I trust you will not think me super-serviceable in adding this treatment of the 
subject to the one which | previously gave you in answer to your specific inquiries. 
I believe the legislators of New Hampshire have builded more wisely than they 
knew. In pushing the attempt to protect and control the contracts of insurance to 
its utmost point, they have brought out most fully the utter absurdity and futility of 
the whole system of meddlesome interference in matters which can only be rightly 
determined by private judgment and by the free action of the parties in interest ; 
to wit.: the underwriters and the assured. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, EDWARD ATKINSON, 





Captain Shaw on the Gridiron. 
Wuen Captain Shaw of London was in this country he was very free to 
criticise our methods of fighting fires, and the men and apparatus em- 
ployed in the fire service. He could see nothing here that he thought 
worth copying, but insisted upon the superiority of the equipment of the 
London brigade. He was especially strenuous in maintaining that the 
hand engines he employed sq generally, manned by “ pumpers” picked 
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up promiscuously in the crowd at a fire, and the small streams which 
the engines throw, gave far better protection than the steamers and large 
streams available in this country for extinguishing fires. The recent 
great fire in London has turned the tables on Captain Shaw, and he now 
finds himself on the gridiron of hostile criticism, and knows how it feels 
‘to be roasted with pepper and salt accompaniments. Not only do the 
papers editorially proclaim his incompetency, but citizens are writing to 
the various journals expressing their sense of insecurity. We make a 
few extracts from the various papers, beginning with a clipping from a 
lengthy editorial in The Review: 


It must be quite understood that we do not in any way dispute the zeal 
and energy with which the officers and men of the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade worked, but we are strongly of the opinion that the system 
adopted by Captain Shaw has for many years been radically defective ; 
and, although it may seem odd to say so, we think, if the force were a lit- 
tle less what is called thoroughly disciplined, it might do better work. 
We do not think there is any time for saluting superiors when a great fire 
demands immediate attention, and with regard to canvas hose we main- 
tain that an entirely erroneous principle of testing is adopted. We have 
consistently opposed the concentration of large numbers of engines and 
men in detached stations, believing that a larger distribution would be in- 
finitely more valuable, but we will refer to this on a future occasion. 

An “‘ Inquirer” writing to The Times says that this disastrous confla- 
gration leads to the inquiry why so great a loss of property at a single fire 
should be possible in the city of London, With a water supply so abund- 
ant and engines in such numbers in attendance, it might have been ex- 
pected that the conflagration would have been confined within narrow 
limits, and although there is a feeling of thankfulness that no lives have 
been sacrificed, yet this occurrence affords an additional proof of the in- 
ability of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, as at present constituted and 
equipped, to deal successfully with important fires. Probably no other 
large town in the kingdom has an organization so powerless in prevent- 
ing the extension of fires as that which unfortunately exists in the metrop- 
olis. Pending the establishment of a new municipal government for 
London, is it not the pressing duty of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
to take up this question of fire extinction for themselves, with the view of 
placing the organization on a reasonably efficient footing? What can be 
the cause of this inability of the brigade to cope with any degree of suc- 
cess with large fires? At Clerkenwell it was not due to the insufficiency of 
the water supply or to the small number of.engines at command, for there 
was an abundant supply.of water, and there was as many as thirty en- 
gines available and at work. Can it be attributable to the character of 
the hose which is now used by the London brigade? 


The Times itself says: 


The conflagration which raged in Clerkenwell for six hours on the 8th 
ult., was probably, with two exceptions, the most disastrous fire which 
has occurred in London during the existence of the present Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade. Breaking out a quarter before four o’clock in one large 
warehouse and rapidly involving another, the fire had, in the space of an 
hour, attacked seventeen large warehouses, and eventually caused dam- 
age, of a more or less serious character, to no fewer than forty-six build- 
ings. At one time the thirty steamers engaged in conflict with the flames 
seemed to be utterly powerless to check the fire, notwithstanding the fact 
that nearly all the available strength of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, 
under the command of Captain Shaw, was present, In this they were as- 
sisted by the members of the salvage corps—the representatives of the 
insurance companies—who, under Messrs, Swanton, Brookes, Holmes 
and Ordway, succeeded in preventing much damage to valuable property 
by smoke and water. The enormous crowd of spectators present was 
well kept back from the fire by a large body of police under Superintend- 
ent Keating. The scene of this great fire was chiefly the great block of 
warehouses which were known as Charterhouse buildings, and which 
formed the corner of Goswell and Clerkenwell roads. 

John Leighton, a member of the Royal Institute of Great Britain, writes 
that the interior construction of some of the buildings was faulty and 
contributed to the spread of the flames, He adds, however, that in what 
remains of them ‘it seems possible to see that the saving of many of 
these match-boxes might have been effected by deluging more of the 
unburnt property with water.” 

For several days the papers were deluged with communications from 
propertyowners and others, and the situation is concisely summed up by 
The Commercial Bulletin of this city, whose editor has a very correct 
estimate of Captain Shaw. He says the complaints of propertyowners 
and the editorial criticisms that have appeared are enough to make it en- 
tirely unnecessary for either the firemen or the fire underwriters of the 
United States to be at all thin-skinned or sensitive as respects criticism 
or supercilious judgment, on the part of persons like Captain Eyre M. 
Shaw, touching American fire departments or American building laws. 
Of course, we are open to improvement in both these important partic- 
ulars. But, as we read the letters in The London Times, from English- 
men who appear to know whereof they write, from personal observation 








and experience, it does seem that London is just as much Xposed to 
millionaire fires as is any large American city—and even less secure than 
any one of those cities as to the extinction of a big fire which has once got 
started. The truth is, that the London Fire Brigade is a mere Pensioner 
on past reputation, and is far behind the requirements of a city of 4,000,000 
inhabitants, and whose postal district covers 250 square miles, For years 
it has been the fashion to parade in our faces the comparative economy of 
London’s fire brigade and the paucity of large fires in the * Substantial” 
Structures of that really wonderful city. And yet, we notice, big fires do 
occur with considerable frequency and enormous loss over there, whose 
record, when permitted to see the light, is just as discreditable and sen. 
sational as anything that can possibly occur over here. 

This actual state of things, in an ancient and presumably well-built 
and well-managed metropolis like London, should not only give pause to 
criticism of our methods from that quarter, but ought also to pry open the 
eyes of the British public to the fact that it would be just as well to com. 
pel improved methods of construction and fire extinction at home, before 
slashing away at American recklessness, as too many persons are in the 
habit of doing. 





The Present Condition of Fire Matters. 


THE present situation as regards fire and insurance matters has been 
summed up as follows by Edward Atkinson; 

The present conditions may be summarized in the following para- 
graphs: 

A general neglect of owners and occupants in respect to construction 
and use, 

Very little intelligence applied to the means of preventing loss, with a 
few conspicuous exceptions in special buildings. 

The general insurance system breaking down under the load of useless 
and unnecessary expense. 

All States undertaking to remedy faults which are beyond the power of 
legislation by way of State supervision, and then imposing a penalty on 
prudence by laying a heavy tax on all who undertake to distribute loss by 
way of insurance companies. 

A few States passing laws, like the recent act of the State of New 
Hampshire, to compel their citizens to accept a contract of insurance 
unfit to be asked, and to compel insurance companies to grant such a con- 
tract, which is unfit to be given. 

Cities expending enormous sums of money to increase the supply of 
water with which to extinguish fires, while neglecting the simplest and 
least expensive method of applying the existing supply, which would be 
ample if provision were made for intelligent aad effective use. 

The probable result of the excitement which has been caused by the 
enactment of the valued policy laws in several States may perhaps be to 
call attention to the true remedies for the useless tax under which we 
now suffer, An intelligent consideration of the case may be followed by 
the repeal of meddlesome statutes rather than by the enactment of new 
laws of like kind. 

If business men and propertyowners would give a very little attention 
to the nature of the contract of indemnity and to the only method of in- 
surance against loss by fire, they might become mad with themselves in 
their own minds in a measure equal to the exasperation which intelligent 
underwriters are apt to feel when witnessing their customary neglect of 
all the ordinary rules of prudence, their failure to adopt suitable safe- 
guards and their customary want of discrimination in regulating their 
contracts of insurance. 





The Insurance Journalists in Convention. 


THE fourth annual meeting of the Insurance Journalists’ Association was 
held on Thursday, at the office of The Baltimore Underwriter. There 
were present Dr. Fowler and Mr. Whitney of The American Exchange 
and Review; H. W. Smith of The United States Review ; Mr. Wells of 
The Insurance News; Mr. Bergstresser of The Insurance World; Col. 
Ransom of The Standard ; Mr. Nichols of The Monitor ; Dr. Bombaugh 
and Mr. McClellan of The Baltimore Underwriter ; and Col. Thomson of 
Tue Specrator. George M. Sharp of The Baltimore Underwriter and 
E. G. Brawn of The Vindicator were elected members of the association, 
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A, F. Sabine of Philadelphia, manager of the Guarantee Company of 
North America, was present as a guest. 

General business of the association was transacted, including the elec- 
tion of a new executive committee, as follows: 

Messrs. Ransom, Fowler, Bombaugh, Hine, Webster, Bergstresser 
and Thomson. Col. Ransom was afterward elected chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee ; Mr. Hine, treasurer, and Mr. Webster, secretary. 

The following special topic had been proposed for discussion : 

“ Ought this association to advocate the limitation of the commission 
paid on new business in life insurance to the loading of the net premium 
for the first policy year, with large deductions therefrom for renewals ?” 

Mr. Nichols read a very able paper upon the topic, which discussed 
commissions from a scientific standpoint, and the disastrous effects to be 
anticipated from the practice of paying exorbitant commissions now in- 
dulged in by the companies in their eager competition for business. 

The regular business having been dispensed with, the association ad- 
journed to the rooms of the Atheneum Club, where an elegant repast 
was served. When the cigars were reached, the further discussion of the 
topic relative to commissions in life insurance was resumed. Dr. Fow- 
ler, Mr. Smith, Mr. Ransom, Mr. Wells and Mr. Whiting discussed the 
subject fully, and while no official declaration of the views of the associa- 
tion was made, the general conclusion of the members was that the pres- 
ent practice of. paying extravagant commissions to agents is detrimental 
to the interests of persistent policyholders in life insurance companies, 
prejudicial to the best interests of life insurance and opposed to public 
policy. 

The discussion of this question so fully consumed the time_of the ses- 
sion that the second proposition voted for discussion was deferred to the 
next quarterly meeting. That topic is as follows: 

“Is the accession of new lives essential to the performance of their con- 
tracts by well-established, solvent life insurance companies ?” 

At the afternoon session a committee of three was appointed to express 
the views of the association relative to valued policy legislation, which 
committee reported at the evening session, declaring that any legislation 
seeking to convert a contract of indemnity into a contract of insurance 
for a stipulated sum makes of an indemnity contract a wager policy. The 
resolutions also approved the action of the companies in withdrawing 
from New Hampshire, and pledge the influence of the members of the 
association in opposition to valued policy legislation in the future where- 
ever it may be proposed. The resolutions read as follows : 

“ Resolved, That this association has viewed with aiarm the increasing 
tendency of State legislation to transform the contract of indemnity against 
losses by fire, made by fire insurance companies, into a contract guaran- 
teeing the payment of a stipulated sum in case of such loss, and thereby 
converting an indemnity contract into a wager policy. 

“ Resolved, That such legislation is calculated to lead to an increase of 
incendiary fires and consequent fraudulent claims against insurance com- 
panies, 

“Resolved, That all such legislation is opposed to public policy, and 
that we, as journalists, will use our influence to educate the public to a 
realization of its baleful influence. 

“Resolved, That we indorse and approve the action of all those com- 
panies that refuse to do business where such laws have been enacted, 
and wish them success in this visible, practical protest against legislative 
interference with individual contracts.” 

A committee consisting of Dr. Fowler, Col. Ransom and Dr, Bom- 
baugh was appointed to report suitable resolutions relative to the death 
of Cornelius Walford, and such resolutions, recognizing Mr. Walford as 
one of the most valuable contributors to insurance literature at the pres- 
tnt time and deploring his untimely death, were presented and adopted. 

The annual reunion was a thoroughly enjoyable event in every particu- 
la, and the courtesy extended by Dr. Bombaugh to his brother journal- 
ists was unbounded. 





Are Impaired Lives Safely Insurable ? 
Tar law governing human longevity, as applied to a large number of 
Selected lives, is one of the. foundation stones of sound life insurance. 
The tables of premiums are founded upon this law, and by it the success 
or failure of a company is assured. Assuming this proposition to be cor- 
Tect, it is scarcely necessary to state that, to take the same premium upon. 





a diseased or impaired life that would be asked on a healthy one, would 
be disastrous to the company attempting it; and it is for this reason that 
so much depends upon the skill and integrity of medical examiners, The 
question is often asked : ‘‘ Why, if a fire insurance company is able to 
grade its premiums to the risk involved, is it not just as practicable for a 
life insurance company to accept those applicants whose health may be 
somewhat impaired, and who, in consideration of that fact, would be 
willing to pay an increased premium in order to obtain insurance?” We 
believe the plan suggested by this query to be a practicable one, under 
certain necessary conditions. First, and most important, of these is the 
medical examination. Granted that a man is in impaired health by rea- 
son of past injuries or inherited tendencies, it would seem that medical 
science should be sufficiently advanced, in this age, to approximate with 
a fair degree of accuracy as to what might reasonably be supposed to be 
the degree of impairment—and, with this factor once decided, the actu- 
ary’s computation could readily settle the amount of premium to be de- 
manded. As the medical examination bears so important a part in this 
proposed plan of insurance, and as no one man’s judgment is infallible, 
be he ever so skillful or experienced, it would be safer to provide for a 
board of three medical examiners, whose united judgment might reason- 
ably be assumed to be safer than that of one alone. 

The accepted table of mortality on healthy lives is, if at all partial, 
slightly in favor of the companies ; but, of course, the mortality of im- 
paired lives would be far beyond the normal expectation shown in such a 
table. In the absence of an authentic table on impaired lives, some other 
table would have to govern. To guard still further against this contin- 
gency of actual mortality exceeding the expected, no matter what table be 
used, such insurance would have to be undertaken by a stock company, 
with no very early dividends to policyholders, or only at such intervals of 
time that a safe average might be determined. There is a very large 
class of people who would gladly avail themselves of this form of insur- 
ance, if obtainable. The number of risks rejected yearly by the life com- 
panies now doing business is very large, and would alone make a hand- 
some business for a company making such business a specialty. A large 
percentage of such risks would require but a slight advance in premium 
to cover their impairment ; and, once having learned that they’ were of 
unsound health, these rejected ones would be doubly anxious to secure 
insurance. Again, there isa class of ‘‘extra” risks which, although of 
sound health, has to be refused by reason of their occupations being more 
hazardous than the average. Statistics are sufficiently ample to decide 
upon the average duration of such lives and a fair rate could be easily 
fixed upon them. Such occupations as underground miners; metal 
grinders, workers in lead, and similar trades, come under the category. 
As these cannot be classed as selected lives, the companies, as now con- 
stituted and administered, are compelled to reject them. In addition to 
these are the brewers and others interested in the manufacture and sale of 
malt or alcoholic liquors. While they may be of sound health and tem- 
perate habits at the time of making the application, experience has shown 
that they are subject to extra temptations and are shorter lived than the 
average. For this reason they are looked upon with more or less dis- 
favor by the regular companies, and their patronage is not sought after. 
In fact, some companies decline them altogether. Of course, there 
would probably be cases proposed, under these and other heads, where 
the risk could not be assumed except at a figure that would be virtually 
prohibitory ; but these cases would form but a very small percentage in- 
deed of those presented in the usual list of ‘ rejected applications.” 
Assuming this plan of insuring impaired lives to be undertaken by a 
stock company, it would not follow that all of the profits, if any, should 
revert to stockholders, or any more than would constitute a fair compen- 
sation for the interest and risk on the money invested. By far the 
greatest amount of such gains should be set aside as surplus to provide 
against future contingencies. In the very nature of things the mortality 
in such a company would always be uncertain and difficult to approximate, 
and its temporary surplus gains would constitute its safety. 

The increased premium rendered necessary in such insurance is mainly 
for the purpose of providing the reserve needed on such extra risks. 
The expenses, however, should not be greater, if as great, as in other 
companies, since the business is more easily obtainable, and should be 
enough smaller to leave a very satisfactory amount each year to be cred- 
ited to the surplus as a reserve to be drawn upon for occasional errors in 
medical judgment. Being an avowed insurance for a ‘‘ special” class, 
it should be subject to special laws not fairly applicable to the other 
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companies on all matters relating to the peculiar nature of its risk. We 
firmly believe that such a company as is here suggested could be made a 
pronounced success, provided it were to apply itself solely to this class 
of risks, and were controlled by men of known ability in the conduct of 
life'insurance. More than this, we know that there is a great and grow- 
ing demand for such a company, and that it would find the field ripe for 
the harvest. «In any event it appears to us that a business both large and 
profitable offers itself to a company, substantially organized financially 
and reputably, which would undertake the insurance of impaired or 
“* rejected ” lives, on the basis of either annual, term or endowment in- 
surance, whereby the assured may have his option as to what he was able 
or willing to buy and pay for. And we believe this new departure in life 
insurance is among the social necessities of the time.— 7he Commercial 
Bulletin, 





The Unregenerate Charter Oak Life. 


Tue Charter Oak Life Insurance Company has been in a comatose state 
for several years, its officers have been drawing their salaries regularly 
from the funds, and they have refused to give information about the stand- 
ing of the company, except when compelled to do so to the insurance 
department. Now there is talk about putting the company into the 
hands of a receiver. 

J. H. Sprague, the actuary in the Connecticut Insurance Commis- 
sioner’s office, who is said to be a candidate for receiver, has written: 
‘* The Charter Oak is the most rotten life insurance company that is at 
present suffered to transact business in any of these United States. 
It has been driven out of every other State because of its thoroughly 
bankrupt conditon. Now the law provides the only equitable manner 
of settlement of such concerns. A settlement by an officer of court 
is the only manner whereby the great body of the policyho!ders will real- 
ize anything from their policies. The present method of ‘voluntary 
liquidation ’ is simply ‘robbing Peter to pay Paul.’ It means the perpe- 
tration of a monstrous wrong to the policyholders, as will be more and 
more clear as the process continues, The cry that a receiver will pocket 
all, is a great bug-a-boo. Receivers are appointed to preserve property 
and make an equitable division of it —in other words, to save, not to ruin. 
A receiver is an officer of court, and when ‘ citizens’ denounce a receiver 
asathief, they are merely denouncing the court whose servant he is. 
The Charter Oak attorneys will claim that a receiver means ruin, but the 
occasion was quite recent when one of them voted to put the New York 
and New England Railroad Company into a receiver’s hands, and woke 
up the court at midnight.to issue the order. The act was the only salva- 
tion for the stock and second mortgage bondholders. All their interest 
would have been lost but for the intervention of a receiver. So in this 
case, unless the assets are distributed under the equitable rule of the law, 
an irremediable wrong will be done to a majority of the policyholders, 
who will receive absolutely nothing.” 





Fires Caused by Steam-Pipes. 


Ir is an admitted fact that steam-pipes brought in close contact with wood 
have caused many fires. The Cincinnati Price Current says: 


The fire chiefs, at their recent convention at Long Branch, ‘‘ Resolved, 
That the practical experience of the members of this association warrants 
the declaration that steam-pipes and other heating appliances have caused 
many fires, and that they constitute an evil in the building construction 
of the country which should receive the attention of State and municipal 
bodies.” When they did so they knew exactly what they were talking 
about. Ithas fallen under our personal observation more than once 
where steam-heating appliances occasioned fires, with evidence so strong 
as to leave not the slightest room for doubt, or reason to attribute the fire 
to any other cause. 


The Baltimore Underwriter quotes the above and says: 


If The Price Current has such evidence, so far as steam-pipes are con- 
cerned, let us have it. We have heard so much of this sort of talk, this 
mere assumption, this parrot-like repetition of the nonsense of some wise- 
acre who manufactures facts to fit theories, that for once we should like 
to be.refreshed with the testimony by those who lay down thelaw. We 
have never heard of one properly authenticated case of fire from steam- 
pipes, notwithstanding ‘‘ the practical experience” of the fire chiefs and 
the cool assertion of The Price Current. According to our observation 
there is not only “‘ room for doubt,” but room for nothing but doubt. 


We are surprised that Dr. Bombaugh, who is not only a learned physi- 
cian and an expert in insurance matters, but whose journal was once 








the official paper of the National Association of Fire Engineers, should 
be so skeptical on this point. At the convention of engineers at Long 
Branch, Chief Shay of New York, ex-Chief Damrell of Boston, ex-Chief 
Sexton of St. Louis and several other prominent expert firemen, testified 
from their own knowledge that steam-pipes had set fire to buildings, If 
further testimony is necessary to convince our esteemed friend, the 
Doctor, that he is in error, if he will drop in at the rooms of the New 
York Board of Underwriters, the gentleman in attendance will be happy 
to show him ocular proof that steam-pipes have and will set fire to wood. 
work, in the shape of charred beams that were set on fire by them, Chief 
Damrell gave a report of some experiments he personally conducted to 
test the matter, stating that after exposing some heavy timber to the heat 
of steam-pipes in an enclosed space, on letting in the air, the wood burst 
into flames. 

The Cincinnati Price Current has replied to The Baltimore Underwrit. 
er’s criticism as follows : 


The Baltimore Underwriter calls upon The Price Current for its eyj- 
dence that steam-pipes will set wood on fire. Stix, Krouse & Co,'s 
wholesale clothing house on Race street, in this city, has a steam radiator 
near the front of the building. Around it and near it is a false or raised 
floor, occupied by desks and surrounded by railings. Atan early hour 
on the morning of December 17, 1881, the watchman in the street sawa 
light in the house, which has a glass front, and discovering that it was an 
incipient fire, broke open the doors and extinguished it. We were on 
the ground in about three hours afterward, and before anything had been 
disturbed or changed, We examined the whole matter carefully, and no 
other conclusion could be reached than that the steam radiator had set 
the false floor on fire. The same opinion was held by everyone who saw 
it. Chief Wisby of this city tells us of a fire that occurred last winter in 
the building at the corner of Court street and Central avenue. The de- 
tails would occupy more space than we have at our disposal. Chief 
Wisby and others present at that fire have no hesitancy in saying that the 
fire was occasioned by steam-pipes that lay upon the wood. If The 
Underwriter will call upon Inspector Holloway of its own city, we feel 
certain that he can furnish evidence in support of the opinions expressed 
by the fire chiefs of the country, at their late convention at Long Branch, 
‘that steam-pipes and other heating appliances have caused many fires,” 
Gentlemen who have ‘‘ room for nothing but doubt” upon this question, 
we think, will have to change their theories to fit the facts, 


The following paragraph in The St. Louis Republican of October 26, 
is respectfully referred to The Baltimore Underwriter: 

A promising blaze was discovered in the assessor's office, in the south 
wing of the court-house, at 4.55 o’clock Saturday morning by a Repub- 
lican reporter, and the fire alarm office in the same building notified. An 
alarm was sent to the fire department and the laddies promptly responded, 
The men of Truck Company No. 3 extinguished the blaze with the extin- 
guishers before it had gained any headway. The fire was caused by a hot 
steam-pipe coming in contact with the frame near the window. 


It might be of interest to those interested in this question to know that 
Dr. Bombaugh’s skepticism as to fires caused by steam-pipes is probably 
influenced by the fact that the building in which the office of The Balti- 
more Underwriter is located is owned by a fire insurance company ; that 
the steam-pipes by which the building is heated pass in almost immediate 
contact with various. wooden partitions, and that the company is aware of 
the fact and pooh-poohs the danger of fire resulting. 





MERE MENTION. 


—The Mutual Life paid death claims last week amounting to $85,836, 
and endowments, $21,481. 


—W. P. Howland, district agent at Waco, Tex., of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, was in New York last week. 


—Nine out of about thirty assessment life associations have made the 
required emergency fund deposit with the Insurance Commissioner. It is 
to be assumed that the remaining associations have no desire to contiaue 
business. ‘ 

—Charles Sewall, for seven years the acting manager of the United 
States branch of the Commercial Union Assurance Company, has beet 
given the well deserved title of manager, as a result of a change in the 
directorate of the company in London... Mr. Sewell! has heretofore been 
known as assistant manager, Alfred Pell having the title of manage™ 
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Mr. Sewell’s unceasing energy and faithfulness have been rewarded by 
his receiving the managerial title, but Mr. Pell continues with the com- 
pany in the same capacity as heretofore. 


_Itis reported that the water-works pumps at Minneapolis have ac- 
quired the bad habit of “ kicking off” the ‘‘ Jumbo” valves with which 
they are provided, and sending them through the mains to plug up the 
bydrants. Propertyowners of that city begin to think they have outgrown 
the direct pressure system of water supply, and are discussing the feasibil- 
ity of constructing a reservoir to give them uniform gravity pressure. 


—An insurance agent, busy in taking down the dimension and ground 
plan of a building he was about to insure in a little town in Northern 
Germany, was unceremoniously seized and hustled before the magnate of 
justice of the place, accused of being a ‘‘ bloody Roosian spy.” Explan- 
ations followed, the hotel man was called in as a witness, and the 
frightened agent succeeded in convincing the frowning justice of his 
peaceable mission. 

—At the Melbourne Exhibition there was a complete dwelling house 
made entirely of paper and furnished with the same material, There 
were paper walls, roofs, ceilings, floorings, joists and stairways. There 
were paper carpets, bedding, chairs, sofas and lamps. There were paper 
frying pans, and even the stoves, in which bright fires were constantly 
burning daily, were of paper mache. When the builder of this mansion 
gave a banquet the table cloths, napkins, plates, cups, saucers, tumblers, 
cruets and even the knives and forks were likewise made of paper. 


—The assets of the Glens Falls Insurance Company have been increased 
from July 1 to October 1 from $1,398,000 to $1,427,000, and the net sur- 
plus from $683,485 to $703,900. J. L. Whitlock, manager of the West- 
ern department, addressing agents, under date of October 24, says: 
“About sixty days hence the record for 1885 will be closed. We are 
specially desirous of making the remaining two months of the year the 
best in the history of our department for increase in choice business, such 
as is your custom to send us. Knowing this, I feel sure you will be glad 
to aid us in accomplishing the desired result.” 


—Robert MacMillan, Scranton agent of the Penn Mutual Life, was 
arraigned before Alderman Fuller at Scranton on last Wednesday on a 
charge of embezzling $1215 from the company. It appears that Mr. Mac- 
Millan is short in his accounts with the company about this amount, and 
the officers have taken this method to collect the money. Edward Bourne, 
manager of the Penn Mutual for that part of Pennsylvania, testified 
against the accused ; also H. C. Lippincott, confidental clerk to the vice- 
president, and others. Mr. MacMillan claimed that the company owed 
him as much as was held back by him. The alderman held that the case 
assumed the shape of an ordinary debt and was a matter for the Common 
Pleas Court to decide. 


—Much indignation was expressed on La Salle street last week when 
it was learned that J. L. Whitlock, manager of the Western department of 
the Glens Falls Insurance Company, had transferred the Chicago agency 
of his company from H. H. Brown & Co. to Granger Smith & Co. 
That H. H. Brown first received the agency of the company seventeen 
years ago, and has always done for it a conservative, safe and profitable 
business, and that to Mr. Brown as much as to any one person was Mr. 
Whitlock indebted for his appointment as general agent, and the high 
esteem in which Mr. Brown is held at the home office of the company, 
were all matters generally understood among the profession. Mr. Brown 
was the agent before the fire of 1871, and it was owing largely to his 
advice that the company did not continue business there in 1871, thereby 
escaping with a loss of less than $15,000 in the big fire. He has always 
had the confidence of the company and its officers, and has stood in the 
front rank of the careful and conservative agents of Chicago, and by care- 
ful and judicious selection of business has added largely to the company’s 
net surplus. We are informed that the only reason given for the removal 
bythe Western manager was that H. H. Brown & Co. did not do busi- 
ness enough, and were not in harmony with the Western management. 
Not very solid reasons for such a change. We are of the opinion that 
other motives must have actuated the management than these given. As 
the manager advertises, before and after the change, as a local agent, per- 
haps he wanted the agency for himself. La Salle street has been consid- 
erably stirred up over the change, and agents feel that years of hard work 
in the interests. of a company should be appreciated by the powers 





that be. Where is the inducement for an agent to work and build up a 
paying business for a company when he is liable to be removed at the 
caprice or whim of a manager, who may think he can get more business 
in some other office? Such action offers no inducements for honest and 
conscienscious work. 

—A fire broke out in the central room of a St. Louis restaurant at six 
o’clock in the evening, and the cause was ascertained to be as follows: 
A few months after the introduction of electric light into the saloon, the 
gas fixture was coated with bronze, which is a good conductor of elec- 
tricity, and the consequence was that a large amount of this element was 
collected and stored in the gas fixtures, to the terror of the man who had 
to light the gas, if the electric light should happen to be turned off. A 
light was noticeable every evening, showing a flame of one or two feet 
long, where the wire came in contact with the bronze. The flame one 
evening became so powerful as to melt off the fixture, whereby the gas 
ignited and set fire to the ceiling. 

—It is a customary thing for insurance companies passing an unprofit- 
able year to omit paying dividends to stockholders until a time when the 
profits may again guarantee such dividends. For years and years the 
Glens Falls Insurance Company has made money and paid semi-annual 
dividends of five per cent, with one notable exception. That was in July, 
1871, fourteen years ago, when it was deemed that the amount of surplus 
did not guarantee the payment of the regular semi-annual dividend. The 
Glens Falls now has the largest surplus, proportionately, of any company 
in America or elsewhere that we know of, and it has made money during 
the past nine months, and on October 20, the directors declared an extra 
dividend of five per cent to compensate the stockholders for the dividend 
omitted fourteen years ago, when the condition of the company required 
strengthening. ; 

—The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company has sued the city 
of Evansville, Ind., for the payment of $60,000 interest on defaulted 
water-works bonds amounting to $3,000,000. The bonds were issued in 
1870, when the works were completed, and not a cent upon them has ever 
been paid. The terms of the bonds give the purchaser alien upon the 
works, and, consequently, the company is in possession. It is in order 
now for the wealthy residents of Evansville, and the business men thereof, 
to club together and take the water-works out of pawn, otherwise the 
insurance company will run them and confiscate the revenue; as the 
company will have no interest in the works beyond getting its money, 
the public welfare will be consulted only so far as it pays. But suppose 
the insurance company should see fit to shut down the works entirely, as 
it probably has the right to do; what a dilemma the city would be in. 

—The lately enacted addition to the accident insurance law went into 
force in Germany on October 1, and with this law the government has pro- 
tected the industrial workingman more perfectly. The law of 1871 made 
the responsibility of the employer dependent upon the fact that the in- 
jured or killed employee could, either himself or his heir, conclusively 
show that the injury or cause of death was due to the insufficient protection 
of machinery, etc. A large number of claimants were thereby excluded, 
and in case that he should have a valid claim, the poor laborer was com- 
pelled to try the uncertain issues of law to compel payment. Still, it was 
a step in advance, whereby the rights of the laboring man were tacitly 
recognized ; but immeasurably far more perfect is the present law, which 
compels payments to be made to every injured or disabled workman, 
irrespective of whether he was incapacitated directly or indirectly, and 
said payments are to be borne by the factory or place of business. 

—The utter indifference shown in some localities regarding the protec- 
tion of property from fire is truly remarkable. We could name many 
cities wherein is located property valued at hundreds of thousands of 
dollars where there is not the first symptom of a fire department and no 
fire apparatus. In obtaining our fire department statistics each year we 
receive responses showing this indifference to be widespread, and, in 
some instances, the citizens seem to glory in it. From one place a post- 
master writes: ‘‘ We hain’t got no fire department, and don’t want none ; 
got nuisances anuff now.” This vigorous assault on the English language 
is indicative of the deplorable ignorance that must prevail in that be- 
nighted neighborhood. Another individual writes: ‘‘ We never had no 
fires till we got an engine company, and then we had so maay we busted 
up the company and sold the engine.” It is a singular thing that men 
who are shrewd enough to accumulate property are so reckless about 
taking care of it. 
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200,000] 225.53 |tApr.,’85| 10 |May 15,/85| 220 Franklin, Philadelphia.........-... 100 400,000] 300.38 |tOct.. ’85 5 pons 
200,000 | 109.31 |*July, ’85 3 Aug. 5,85) 71 German, Pittsburg’ cececececcseccee] $0 200,000} 141.02 +July, 85 6 190 
150,000] 172.24 |* July, ’85 5 |Oct.28, "8s! sox Girard F, and M., Philadelphia.....| 100 300,000} 280.46 |*Oct., 85 6 30 
Hartford, Hart ee 100 1,250,000 | 198.35 *July, "85 | 10 4 
1,000,000 | 145.94 |*July,’85 5s |Oct.28,’85} 128% Home Mutual, San Francisco-.-...- 100 300,000} 183 60 |t July, ’85 I 139 
3,000,000] 138.06 |*July, ’85 5 Oct. 28,85} 126 i P 
420,000] 100.50 | July, ’83 Oct.28, 85) 1% Ins. Co, of North America, Phila....| 10 000,000 | 204.29 |* July, * 
5 uly,’ 3 71% 3 3,000, 4-29 |* July, “85| 10 345 
200,010] 232.72 |* Sep. ’85 5  |Oct, 7'85| 123 Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000} 194.71 |*July, 85 5 127 
Manuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh.| 50 250,000 | 136.27 |* July, 85 4 152 
150,000] 216.52 |*July,’85| 10 |Oct.28,°85| 217 Mechanics, Philadelphia............ 25 250,000| 136.68 |*July, ’85 4 164 
210,000| 146.54 |*July,’85 3 ‘|Sep. 14,'85| 85 Mercantile Cleveland... ......---- 109 200,000] 118.43; | July, "85 5 110 
150,000] ra1.69 |*July, ’85 4 |Sep. 7,'85| 85 Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston] 100 400,000} 143.15 |* May,’8s 5 135 
300,000] 124.50 |*July,'85/ 5 |Oct.31, ‘85| 100 Merchants Providence... 5° 200,000 | 126.53 |*July,"85| 3 100 
| The Merchants, Newark-......-....| 25 400,000} 185.18 |* july, 85 5 145 
Sept Fave ene ee 100 100,000 | 105.89 seg es 5 ie 13.184 s05 Michigan F. and M., Detroit....... 50 200,000 | 120.52 | _-..--.. Bs 104 
anuf’rs and Builders c._| "100 200,000] 153.54 |tJjuly,’85 2 |Oct.28,’85| 102 - . 
I 50 250,000 sae *Jan.,’8 5 | Mar. 78s 82% | Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee..| 10 200,000] 427.86 |*July,’8s5| 5 a 
Mercantile .............. 50 200,000] 107.69 |*July,’85 3 Dec.24,'84| 63 National, Hartford. ............--.- 1090 1,000,000} 142.57 |*July, ’85 5 125 
ina amen and ae Boston. 100 300,000] 116.13 |*Oct., 85 3 100 
erchants -.........-.-- 50 200,000] 153.17 | July,’85 Oct 30, ’8 10 ewark, Newark..-.....-----.---- -- 250,000 | 219.15 an., '85 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa| 100 100,000} 148.81 *July,’8s ;. Oct.> "Se ~ New Hampshire, Manchester._.... 100 500,000 er lejen Be so » 
Montauk............. weal 9 200,000} 127.24 |*July, ’85 5 lOct. 7,85] 100 North American, Boston wane en enne 100 200,000] 123.79 |*Apr., "85 3 100 
sea ell EE 50 200,000] 193.41 |*July,’85} = |Oct.2),’8s} 145 Northwestern National, Milwaukee| 100 600,000] 135.65 |*Oct.,’85 5 135 
f ‘ > Orient, Hartford.......... ...0-c<- 100 1,000,000 | 107.34 |*July,’8s5 2 go 
etna saseweeneees 37% 200,000} 128.05 a "8s 3p. eee go Pennsylvania, Phila...........--..- 100 490,000] 325.44 |* >ep., ’85 5 air 
‘ew Yor' wery....... 25 300,000] 184.92 |*July,’85| 6 |Oct. 9,’85} 130 : , 
New York Equitable ....| 35 210,000 py *July,’85 6 |Oct. 10°85 355 Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh.........- 5° 200,000} 99.tr |* July, ’84 4 112 
New York Fire.........- 100 200,000} 120.04 |*Aug.’84) 4 |Aug.17,’85] 65 Peoples, Pittsburgh 5° 200,000} 121.52 |*July,’85 | 3 120 
Pheenix, Hartfo 100 2,000,000] 138.63 |t Oct.,’85 3% | 167 
50 00,000] 166.29 |*July,’85} 5 |Oct.28,’8s| 138% | Prescott, Boston. ..........-. +=: 100 200,000} 107.79 |*Oct.,’85| 3 109 
25 350,000 | 124.88 |*Uct.,’85 3 |Oct.28, 85] 104% Providence-Washington, Providence} 50 400,000] 105.27 |*July, ’84 4 104 
25 200,000| 269.31 |*July,’85| 6 |Oct.28,’8s| 162 Reading, Reading......-.-. 10 250,000] 137.16 |*July,’85| 4 145 
100 200,000] 131.75 |*July,’85| 5 |Oct.28,’85] 100 Security, New Haven..-. a 200,000 122.40 |* July, ’85| 3 oe 
Springfield f. and M.. Spri «| 100 1,000,000} 123.64 |*July,’85| 5 165 
50 200,000} 133.67 |* July,’ 85 5 |Oct.28,’85| 102 Spring Garden, Philadelphia.......| 50 400,000] 192.61 |* July, ’85 8 239 
20 150,000 | 235.98 |*July,’85| 6 |Oct.20,’85| 150 St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul-......- 100 $00,000] 153.32 |*July.’85| 5 | 125 
50 1,000,000} 164.09 |*July,’85 s |Oct.28,’85) 134 Sun, San Francisco......---.------ 100 300,000] 115.22 |t July, ’85 2% | 100 
ae 200,000 | 109.71 | July, ’85 3 |Mar. 4,’85| 106 Traders, Chicago.......... 100 g00,000! 161.31 |t Oct., "85 2% | 125 
| ’ Union, Philadelphia / 5 375,000 | r1or.25 |*Oct., 84] 3 om 
50 200,000| 163.78 |*July,’8s Po (See? 130 vee San Francisco , 100 750,000] 115.09 |tJuly, '85 3 115 
25 200,000 | 171.77 |*Aug.,’8s §  |Oct.28,'8s| 119% United Firemens, Philadelphia.....| 10 300,000] 117.24 |*Mar.,’85 3 120 
50 200,000 | 160.75 l* July Bs 3% Oct. 24 *8s| 100 Washington, Boston...... ---| Too 1,000,000} 105.56 | July, ’84 3 100 
100 00,000} 1or.28 | Aug.,'85 2 |Oct. 6,85 55 Western, Pittsburgh.....-. ---| 50 300,000 | 124.21 \" May,’85| 4 125 
100 350,000} 102.53 | Aug., "84 2 |Oct.2r,"85) 57 . P m " i 
35 senyone #3169 4 185 4 |Oct.15,°85| 103 English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
’ . 185) 3 |-ne---0--- 105 
25 250,000) 188.41 |*July,’85 5 |Oct,28,’85| 132 Par Amount 
10 300,000 168.19 *Aug.,’85 5 Aug.t4,'85 125 NAME OF COMPANY, Value of oh e Latest Price. 
50 250,000 | 275.71 |*July,’85| 1o |Oct.21,’85| 238 Stock. ie fer 
Share 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. ‘ £ £ £ . 4. 
City of London....,........---..... 10 I < 12 6 
| | ——— nay mae iiediaban . 50 5 16 ‘ate os 
, B. ire Insurance Association.... ‘ 10 I I ee 
? | _ | er Sis Guardian ..........- esoapuvece a 120 50 63 bs *- 
: 38 P Value a) AID. Nk Leash — ae ae ’ -" 12 r 
NAME OF COMPANY. SS | Capital |" Sock” | SS | Lancashire....--.-- -| 2 2 4 12 : 
3 | Paid wp. | pStece | 4 a EL _ amnemancnnecanagan -| 10 2 . 17 6 
S%> | er$100, &s | Liverpool and London and Globe 20 2 26 12 6 
a Fan 1, | LS 
1885. | Date. | Per Ct.) &3> London Assurance...-..--...------. 25 sai e -- - 
- | 25 2 10 
: ee, 2. 20 I 3 os . 
af 7 | co] 10 - 
British America, Toronto ........-- 50 $500,000 | $188.61 |*July,’85 | 3 8 100 1 3s 10 . 
Western, Toronto... ................ 20 400,000] 150.91 |*July,’84 12 115 100 12 80 = - 
} rs oe 2lo - ° 
* Semi-annual. ft Quarterly. {One per cent each month. § On increased capital. a De- = : vs a ¥ 
Riestenad : oY , 7 20 3 32 10 - 
y to g plate glass against breakage. ¢ Ihe Manufacturers and Build- 
ers pays two per cent quarterly. d Marine only in New York State. ¢ Prices below include 20 - “9 18 _ 
n some instances the price asked, and not necessarily an actual sale. os H 8 X a 
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